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CabelPs (Jurgen, 1919; The Silver Stallion,
1926), with his intricate fancies and his stabs
of irony. We return rather to the more earthy
writings, to Alice Adams, to Hergesheimer's
Java Head (1919), and to Edith Wharton's
Ethan Frame (1911). Educated abroad, a dis-
ciple of Henry James, endowed with a culti-
vation and leisure unknown to most of her
feverish contemporaries, Mrs. Wharton con-
tributed, beginning with an historical novel
(The Valley of Decision, 1902), a series of
brilliant if artificial diagnoses of society.
Yet her depictions of aristocracy, European
and American, her cool, sophisticated style
seem but caryatides to one small, simple
building, the novelette Ethan Frome. For the
first time, if we except Henry James, who
would have sublimated the physical agonies of
this story, a completely cultivated writer
described the realities of the New England vil-
lage. Ethan Frome is more weighty than Sum-
mer (1917) because it is more than an epi-
sode; it is more persuasive than The Age of
Innocence (1920) because its tragedy is more
universal, at least in the America of the early
twentieth century. In it with a terrific con-
centration, yet with a perspective closely al-
lied with the book's skilful structure, Mrs.
Wharton records the horror of three lives in
worn-out New England, and so, symbolically,
that of thousands of others. Slowly, surely,
Ethan turns the course of his sled, bearing
Matt, down the long hill toward the tree